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AXE  Once  Used  by  Lincoln 


CLAIMS  TO  HAVE  THE  AXE 

M  V<  OI.\    USED   OJV  RAILS. 

  (SpwJW  la  Tlie  World  ) 

MONTOOMBRY,  Mo.,  Veb.  32- 
Mrs.  Savala  Venderveer,  aired  ed^hfv 

J»*o  HW.M1  wh.„  h/weifTtt  lm? 


AXE  once  used  "by  Lincoln 


SHOWS  LINCOLN'S  RAIL  AX. 

Montgomery,  Mo.,  Woman  Exhibits 
Tool  Martjrred  President  Used 
When  Young  Man. 

 ■  I*l5 

Montgomery,  Mo..  Feb.  12.— Mrs.  Sav- 
ala  Vandaver  placed  on  exhibition  here 
today  the  ax  with  which  President  Lin- 
coln made  rails  in  Gentry  county  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life.  It  was  given  to  her 
by  her  uncle,  William  Smith. 


A  Lincoln  Relic. 


Mrs-  Slavaln  VMtidavper.  of  Mont-j 
igomerv  Ciiy,  Mo.,  is  quite  sure  that 
|  she  has  a  Lincoln  relic.  It  is  the  ax| 
'with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  made  i 
I  rails,  so  she  declares.  Her  statement! 
so  far  as  veracity  is  concerned  is  re- . 
latorced  by  the  people  who  havet 
known  her  for  a  large  portion  of  her 
}ife,  although  she  is  8fi  years  of  age, , 
and  has  almost  outlived  everybody 
who  knew  her  in  her  youthful  days. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  and  my  uncle, 
William  Smith,  lived  on  adjoining 
farms  in  Indiana,"  said  Mrs.  Vanda- 
veer.  "Mr.  Lincoln  had  come  to  In- 
diana from  Kentucky  with  his  mother 
and  settled  near  Uncle  William's  farm,  j 
He  was  IS  years  old,  tall  and  slender,, 
a  handy  man  with  an  ax.  Uncle  Will- 
iam employed  him  to  help  him  make 
1  rails  with  which  to  fence  his  farm, 
'and  he v furnished  two  axes,  one  for 
his  own  use  and  one  for  Lincoln's  j 
use.  The  ax  Lincoln  used  has  been 
in  the  family  ever  since.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  heard  that  my  hus- 1 
band,  now  dead,  had  this  ax,  and 1 
during  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  senti 
a  messenger  to  us  asking  that  we  place  \ 
it  on  exhibition.  We  refused  and  I 
have  not  even  allowed  it  to  be  taken  I 
away  to  be  photographed. 

"When  the  war  broke  out,"  con-  j 
tinued  Mrs.  Vandaveer,  "my  husband , 
and  I  visited  Uncle  William,  who  then1 
lived  in  Green  County,  111.  About  that 
time  there  was  much  doubt,  especially! 
here  in  Missouri,  that  Lincoln  ever 
was  a  railsplitter.  My  husband  ,  and 
Uncle  William  discussed  the  matter. 

"Uncle  William  declared  he  worked] 
beside  Mr.  Lincoln  and  showed  us  the  j 
ax  with  which  Lincoln  worked.  He  i 
declared  Lincoln  could  look  at  a  tree 
and  tell  whether  it  £ould  be  split 
•  lily. 

'  'When  he  set  his  iron  wedge,'  said 
try  uncle,  'you'  could  wager  it  would 
.stay  there  until  the  log  opened.  He 
could  beat  me  "all  to  pieces  working 
up  a  tree.  He  worked  hard  and  had 
little  to  say.  When  he  finished  the  job 
he  gave  me  his  ax  and  started  out  in! 
the  world,  and  finally  entered  poli- 
tics.* "  | 
Mrs.  Vandaveer  says  that  her  hus-! 
band  was  given  the  ax  by  her  uncle. 
During  the  War  Mr.  Vandaveer  was 
offered  an  ox  team  for  the  ax,  but 
refused  to  part  with  it. 


AXE  HEAD 


Relic  of 


oppo 


BY  EDGAR  WHITE. 

TIME  was  when  Lincoln' 
nents,  sensing  the 
popularity  it  was  giving  him, 
denied  that  the  great  Presi- 
dent ever  split  rails.  It  is  told  that 
at  a  big  meeting  in  Illinois  some 
hecklers  in  the  crowd  bluntly  asked 
Lincoln  whether  he  knew  how  to  split 
rails.  With  the  utmost  good  nature 
Lincoln  called  upon  his  questioner  to 
stand  out  where  he  could  see  him,  and 
then,  after  giving  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  question,  he  mentioned 
several  terms  in  woodcraft  and  asked 
the  man  if  he  could  define  them.  There 
were  many  who  were  Versed  in  for- 
jestry  in  the  crowd,  and  when  they 
saw  Lincoln's  return  questions  had 
stumped  his  interrogator  they  set  up 
a  mighty  cheer  for  the  "railsplitter." 

Of  course,  the  matter  is  no  longer 
an  issue.    It  is  known  that  Lincoln's 
;  parents  moved  from  Kentucky  to  In- 
diana in  1816,  and  that  Lincoln  did 
;  those  things  common  to  the  pioneer 
Wood    Chopping    and    rail  splitting 
:'  were  the  important  accomplishments 
!  of  the  men  of  the  period,  and  it  is 
;  stated  young  Lincoln  was  a  master 
!  hand  at  wielding  the  ax  in  the  for- 
est. 


*   *   *  * 

j     It  happens  that  one  of  the  identica 
axes   he   used — possibly   his  favorite 
ins'trument — is  now  in  the  possession 
of   a   Missouri   woman,    now  ninety- 
four,  whose  uncle,  William  Smith,  em- 
ployed Lincoln  to  help  him  make  a 
I  lot   of   rails   with   which   to  protect 
Smith's  Gentry  county  land.  On  that 
job   Lincoln    used    two    axes,    one  of 
which  is  known  to  the  writer.  Pos- 
I  sibly    there    is    nothing  remarkable 
about  its  make  or  character,  but  its 
i  authenticity  is  beyond  doubt,  and  so 
highly  does  "Grandma"  Savala  Van 
dayeer  prize  it  that  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  was  refused  when  he  request- 
,  ed  the  loan  of  this  ax  as  an  exhibit 
|at  the  world's  fair  in  Chicago 

Lincoln's  and  Smith's  farms  ad- 
joined, and  Smith  had  a  hunch  the 
;axused  by  Lincoln  would  some  day 
be  valuable  as  a  relic,  and  it  has  been 
kept  in  the  family  ever  since  the  tall, 
,  slender  lad  of  eighteen  wielded  it  so 
vigorously  in  splitting  up  that  batch 
of  rails  to  make  the  Smith  fence. 

Charles  Vandaveer.  "Grandma" 
Vandaveer's  husband,  made  a  visit  to 
William  Smith  about  the  time  the 
!war  between  the  states  strated,  and 
Smith  at  his  niece's  request  gave  him 
the  Lincoln  ax  for  her  as  a  keep- 
sake. At  that  time  Smith  told  Vanda- 
veer what  sort  of  a  workman  Lincoln 
was  in  the  forest.  '  ] 

"He  was  mighty  conscientious  about  I 
getting  in  a  full  day,"  Smith  told  him 
"There  were  always  results  from  his 
labor  and  he  spoke  very  little  when 
he  was  at  work.  Now  and  then,  after 
a  steady  pull  of  an  hour  or  so,  we 
would  sit  on  a  log  for  a  few  moments 
t'o  catch  our  wind,  and  Lincoln  would 
tell  some  yarn  he  had  heard,  mostly 
something  funny,  always  interesting. 

"He  was  a  master  woodsman  and 
could  size  up  a  tree  that  would  work 
out  well  into  rails  almost  at  a  glance. 
But  that  was  a  common  enough  gift 
in  those  days,  when  forests  were  all 
around  and  most  men  worked  in  them. 
.Vhere  Lincoln  stood  above  the  aver- 
age man  was  the  spirit  he  put  into  his 


work.  As  his  working  partner,  he 
kept  me  on  the  hump  to  hold  up  my 
end  of  the  string,  for  it  wasn't  re- 
garded as  good  form  to  let  the  other 
fellow  split  the  most  rails." 

*  *  *  # 
Mrs.  Savala  Vandaveer,  the  owner 
of  the  Lincoln  axe,  is  an  interesting 
old  lady.  Many  a  presidential  elec- 
tion has  rolled  around  while  she  has 
been  on  the  old  earth,  but  the  one  of 
all  others  to  her  was  that  of  1860, 
when  the  Illinois  rail  splitter  became 
chief  executive  of  the  United  States. 
Spending  her  declining  years  at  the 
residence  of  her  children,  near  Mont-, 
gomery  City,  Mo.,  she  clings  with  en- 
thusiastic memory  to  the  early  asso- 
ciations between  the  members  of  her 
family  and  Lincoln,  the  proof  of  which 
lussin  the  old  ax.     A  handle  might 


be  fitted  in  the  mortise,  the  blade 
sharpened,  and  the  ancient  tool  might 
come  in  handy  many  a  time  on  the 
Missouri  farm,  but  "grandma"  de- 
clares if  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
couldn't  have  it  for  the  big  world's 
fair,  it  isn't  likely  she'd  let  a  Mis- 
souri wood  chopper  put  irreverent 
hands  on  it.  He  might  break  it  or 
something — anyhow  it  would  never 
do.  t 

"I'm  glad  I've  got  it,"  she  said,  "for 
it  shows  that  President  Lincoln  was  a 
real  worker  and  that  he  was  big 
enough  to  take  the  humblest  employ- 
ment and  work  at  it  as  though  it  were 
the  best  job  in  the  land.  That's  what 
Uncle  Will  said,  and  he  worked  with 
him.  He  showed  young  men  the  no- 
bility of  labor,  honest  hard  labor. 
That's  what  the  old  ax  says,,  and 
that's  why  money  couldn't  buy  it,"  the 
old  lady  emphatically  concluded. 
^  (Copyright,  1921.) 


AXE  once  used  by  Lincoln 

Old  Lady  Treasures 
Axe  •  Lincoln  Used 

He  Did  His  Rail-Splitting  With  It,  and  Money 
Couldn't  Buy  the  Relic  From  His 
Neighbor,  Mrs.  Vandaveer 

TIME  WAS  when  Lincoln's  opponents,  sensing  the  added  popularity 
it  was  giving  him,  denied  that  the  great  President  ever  split  rails. 
It  is  told  that  at  a  big  meeting  in  Illinois  some  hecklers  in  the  crowd 
bluntly  asked^  Lincoln  whether  he-knew  how  to  split  rails.  With  the 
utmost  good  nature  Lincoln  called  upon  his  questioner  to  stand  out 
where  he  could  see  him,  and  then,  after  giving  an' affirmative  answer  to 
the  question,  he_  mentioned  several  terms  in  woodcraft  and  asked  the  man 
if  he  could  define  them.  There  were  many  who  were  versed  in  forestry 
in  the  crowd,  and  when  they  saw  Lincoln's  return  questions  had  stumped 
his  interrogator' they  set  up  a  mighty  cheer  for  the  "rail  splitter."  ^ 

Of  course,  the  matter  is  no  longer  an  issue.  It  is  known  that  Lin- 
coln's parents  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  in  1816,  and  that  Lin- 
coln did  those  things  common  to  the  pioneer.  Woor1  chopping  and  rail- 
Splitting  were  the  important  accomplishments  bv  the  men  of  the  period, 
and  it  is  stated  young '  Lincoln  was  a  master  hand  at  wielding  the  axe  in 
the  forest.  - 


souri  farm,  but  "Grandma"  iteclares  if 
the  Governor  of  Illinois  couldn't  have 
it  for  the  big  World's  Fair,  if  isn't 
likely  she'd  let  a  Missouri  woodchop- 
per  put  irreverent  hands  on  it.  He 
might  break  it  or  something — any- 
how it  would  never  do. 

"I'm  glad,  I've  got  it,"  she  said,  "for 
it  shows  that  President  Lincoln  was  a 
real    Worker    and    that    he    was  big 


It  happens  that  one  of  the  identical^ 
axes  he  used— possibly  his  tavorit*   vigorously  in  splitting  up  that  batch 


Instrument^ — is  now  in  the  possession 
gf  a  Missouri  woman,  now  ninety- 
four^  Whose  uncle,  William  Smith,  em- 
ployed Lincoln  to  help  him  make  a 
lot  of  rails  with  which  to  protect 
Smith's  Gentry  County  land.  On  that 
Job  Lincoln,  used  two  axes,  one  of 
Which  is  known  to  -the  writer.  Pos- 
sibly there  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  its  make  or  character,  but  its 
authenticity  is  beyond  doubt,  and  so 
highly  does  "Grandma"  Savala  Van- 
ijaveer  t>rize  it  that  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  \as  refused  when  he  request- 
ed the  loan  of  this  axe  as  a^  exhibit 
kt  the  World's  Pair  in  Chicago, 
i  Lincoln's  and  Smith's  farms  ad- 
joined, and  Smith  had  a  hunch  the 
Bxe  used  by  Lincoln  would  some  day 
fee  valuable  as  a  relic;  and  it  has  beer 
|fept  in  the  family  ever  since  the  tall 
Slender  lad  of  eighteen  wielded  it  so 


of  rails  to  make  the  Smith  fence. 
A  Conscientious  Woodsman 
Charles  Vandaveer.  "Grandma" 
Vandaveer's  husband,  made  a  visit  lo 
William  Smith  about  the  time  the 
war  between  the  States  started,  and 
Smith  at  his  niece's  request  gave  him 
the  Lincoln  axe  for  her  as  a  keep- 
sake. At,  that  time  Smith  told  Vanda- 
veer what  sort  of  a  workman  Lincoln 
was  in  the  forest. 

"He  was  mighty  conscientious  about 
getting  in  a  full  day,"  Smith  told  him- 
"There  were  always  results  from  his 
labor  and  he  spoke  very  little  when 
he  was  at  work.  Now  and  then,  after 
a  steady  pull  of  an  hour  or  so.  w 
would  sit  on  a  log  for  a  few  moments 
to  catch  our  wind,  and  Lincoln  would 
tell  some' yarn  he  had  heard,  mostly 
something  funny,  always  interesting 
"He  was  a  master  Woodsman  and 
could  size  up  a  tree  that  would  work 
out  well  into  rails,  almost  at  a  glance, 
but  that  was  a  common  enough  'gift' 
in  those  days  when-  forests  were  all 
around  and  most  men  worked  in 
them.  Where  Lincoln  stood  above 
the  average  man  was  the  spirit  he 
put  into  his  work.  As  his  working 
partner  he  kept  me  on  the  hump  to 
hold  up  my  end  of  the  string,  for  it 
wasn't  regarded  as  good  form  to  let 
the  other  fellow  split  the  most  rails." 

She  Loves  the  Old  Axe 
Mrs.  Savala  Vandaveer,  the  owner 
of  the  Lincoln  axe,  is  ah  interesting 
old  lady.  Many  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion has  rolled  around  while  she  has 
been  on  the  old  eart-h,  but  the  on»  of 
all  others  to  her  was  that  of  1860,  when 
the  Indiana  railsplitter  became  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States.  Spend- 
ing her  declining  years  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  children  near  Mont- 
gomery City,  Mo.,  she  clings  with  en- 
thusiastic memory  to  the  early  asso- 
ciations between  the  members  of  her 
family  and  Lincoln,  the  proof  of  which 
lies  in  the  old  axe.  A  handle  might  be 
fitted  in  the  mortise,  the  blade  sharp- 
ened, and  the  ancient  tool  might  come 
in  handy  many  a  time  on  the  Mis- 


~  AIL  SPLITTER'S  * 
AX  ON  EXHIBIT  $ 


1R 


Belie  Believed  to  Have  Been  : 
Used  by  Lincoln  Comes  ] 
to  Light  ; 
■  : 
MONTGOMERY    (Mo.)    Feb.  ] 
12.  (#•)— An  ax  which  he  be-  > 
lieves  was  used  by  Abraham  ] 
Lincoln  to  split  rails  when  he  > 
was  a  young  wood  chopper  In  ] 
Gentry  county,  Indiana,    was  > 
put  on  display  at  the  Court-  I 
house  here  today  by  C.  E.  Van-  31 
daveer,  deputy  county  collec-  '  J 
tor.  * 
The  ax  was  accompanied  by  x 
an  affidavit  stating  Vandaveer  ^ 
inherited  the  relic  from    his  X 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Savala  Van-  ,  % 
daveer,  who  died  here  a  few  * 
years  ago  at  96  years  of  age.  It  3 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Vandaveer  J 
by  her  husband's  uncle,  William  3 
Smith,  In  1862.   The  affidavit  J 
states  he  ,  and  Lincoln  made  3 
rails  together  in  Indiana  many  J 
years  prior  to  that.  1 
The  relic  tends  to  refute  an  J 
old  campaign  yarn  denying  that  * 
the  martyred  President     ever  J 
£   split  rails.  J 

************************ 


AXE  Once  Used  by  Lincoln 


CURIOS 

Emmet  C,    May,  president    of  ike 
Peoria  Life  of  Peoria,  111.,  has  always 
beon  a  great  admirer  of  Abraham  Lin-  | 
coin,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a 
collector  of  relics  associated  wiith  the  I 
life    of    the    great    American.    Last  |j 
|  month  Mr.  May  came  into  possession  I 
jof  an  axe  that  was  used  by  Lincoln 
|  in  his  youth.    The  history  of  the  axe 
is  of  interest    and  is  set.    forth  in 
"Tower  Plashes,"  the  Peoria  Life  pub- 
lication as  follows: 

The  axe  was  hand  made  in  a 
blacksmith  shop  in  Kentucky,  and 
later  taken  by  William  Smith  to 
Gentry  County,  Indiana,  where  the 
i  Lincolns  already  lived.  The  Smiths 
and  Lincolns  lived  on  adjoining 
farms.  Young  Lincoln  worked  for 
Smith  as  hired  hand  and  used  this 
axe  to  help  him  fence  his  farm.  Smith 
;  had  two  axes  which  he  and  Lincoln 
used  in  splitting  rails.  He  took  both  j 
with  him  to  Illinois.  and  when 
Lincoln  rose  to  fame  and  popularity, 
he  preserved  them  both. 

In  August,  1862,  when  Lincoln  was 
then  President  of  the  LTnited  States, 
Smi*>  gave  this  axe  to  his  nephew, 
Charles  Vandaveer  of  Montgomery 
County,  Missouri,  saying,  "Abraham 
Lincoln  made  rails  with  this  axe." 

At  Mr.  Vandaveer's  death  the  axe 
became  the  property  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Savala  Vandaveer.  Mrs.  Vandaveer 
kept  it  and  cherished  it  as  long  as 
she  lived.  So  much  did  she  treasure 
it  that  she  refused  to  loan  it  to  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  for  exhibition  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  even 
though  a  large  bond  was  offered  as 
security.  Mrs.  Vandaveer  always 
kept  it  among  other  treasured  relics 
in  an  old  valise  near  -her  bed.  At  her 
death  in  1923,  according  to  her  wishes, 
the  axe  was  given  to  her  grandson, 
Edward  Vandaveer,  who  transferred 
it  to  Mr.  May. 

The  old  axe  has  fallen  into  good 
hands,  and  wall  be  treasured  and 
preserved  by  Mr.  May  as  one  of  the 
choicest  of  his  collection  of  relics. 


Peorm  Life  ixsi  raxc  i<;  Company 

iidenf     J. B.WOLFENBARGER, General  Counsel  "c'«l  '  "U  10 


-BERT  E  STREITMATTER.y 
1ARLES  E.KEELEN,  Vice  Pre 
B.  PATTISON,5ecKerafySActu 
>WARD  N.WOODRUFF,  Tceasu 


Peoria,  III. 

September  6,  1932 


Answered 


OfiFIGE  IF  Pin 


Mr.  Arthur  F.  Hall, 
President, 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hall: 

I  have  received  the  invitation  to  the  dedication  of  the  /p*Vf«A 
bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    I  am  sorry  that  I  will 
not  be  able  to  be  there.    The  action  of  your  Company  in  regard 
to  Lincoln  has  always  been  very  commendable  to  me.    I  have  en- 
joyed the  publications  of  the  Lincoln  Lore  that  you  have  sent 
out  for  a  long  time. 

I  have  never  made  any  special  collection  of  Lincoln  material 
but  a  few  years  ago  I  did  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  an 
old  axe  that  Lincoln  used.    It  was  well  authenticated.    I  am  en- 
closing you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  principal  affidavit  of  authen- 
tication.   It  may  be  of  interest  to  you.    I  have  thought  that 
some  of  these  times  I  should  get  this  into  one  of  the  principal 
Lincoln  collections.    The  affidavit  is  an  interesting  one  and  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  see  it. 


ECM.P 
Encl. 


State  of  Missouri,  ; 
County  of  Montgomery.  )  88 ' 

Savala  Vandaveer,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  her  oath 
states,  that  she  is  now  the  owner  of  and  in  possession  of  an 
axe  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States,  split  rails,  working  as  a  hired  hand  for 
William  Smith,  a  pioneer  farmer  in  Gentry  County,  Indiana; 
which  axe  is  now  produced  and  exhibited  to  the  Notary  Public. 
Affiant  states  her  knowledge  of  said  axe,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  became  the  owner  of  it,  and  the  history  connected 
with  it,  as  follows: 

My  maiden  name  was  Savala  Bedford  Rice;  I  was  born  and 
raised  in  Montgomery  County,  Missouri;  I  was  married  to 
Charles  Vandaveer  sixty-eight  years  ago  the  13th  day  of  th*y 
s«aa«K  September.     My  husband  and  I  lived  on  our  farm 
near  Montgomery  City,  Missouri,  all  of  our  married  life. 
My  husband  had  come  to  M  3 sour  1  from  Green  county,  Illinois, 
and  -or  many  years  after  our  marriage  his  parents,  and  other 
kind-ed,  including  his  uncle,  William  Smith,  lived  in  and 
around  Carrolton,  Green _Countv,  Illinois.    My  husband  and  I 
were  cousins,  and  William  Smith  was  an  uncle  of  my  husband, 
being  a  brother  of  his  mother.    During  the  years  following 
our  marriage  in  1SW,  and  up  until  the  death  of  my  husband's 

mother,  m  about  the  year  18  ,  my  husband  and  I  would 

each  year  go  to  Green  Jounty,  Illinois,  to  visit  the  kindred. 
We  would  make  the  trip  in  a  wagon,  which  would  take  three 
days  to  go  and  three  days  to  return,    we  kept  this  up  for 
manyyears,  and  in  this  way  I  became  well  acquainted  with  all 
of  the  kindred,  and  especially  with  William  Smith,  my  uncle 
by  marriage.      William  Smith  I  learned  was  one  of  the  pionesr 
settlers  of  Gentry  County,  Indiana,  having  gone  there  from 
Kentucky.    He  remained  in  Gentry  County,  Indiana,  three  years, 
and  then  roved  to  Green  County,  Illinois.    He  toTd  me  that  he 


left  Indiana  -.cause  of  the  -milk  sickness.-  wnch  ha 
explains  to  me  was  a  violent  nausea  caused  fro-  .... 
the  .ilk  taken  fro,  cows  pastured  on  the  colons.  Ue  J£ 
eating  sor.e  sort  of  vegetation  which  poisoned  the  milk  •- 
•as  an  old  ran  at  the  time  I  first  knew  hia    with    h '  " 
He  was  a  type  of  what  is  now  known  as  a  plain"  old^hi!* 
farmer;  and  was  a  man  upon  whose  word  the  utmost  reliance 
could  be  and  was  at  all  tir.es  placed. 

following  our  annual  custom,  my  husband  and 
Summer  of  1862,  visited  our  kindred  ir.  Green  bounty, Illino 

While  there  in  the  month  oJ  Aumnt  ikao  + 

i-w„t..  ui  August  loo2,  tr.e  exact  date  I 

am  unable  to  re-ember,  my  husband  one  day  sa:i  to  me,  'L at 
us  go  down  and  spend  the  day  with  TJncle  Bill:8  meaning  his 
uncle,  William  Smith*    I  said    -All  -    .  j 

to  William  Smith's  farm  home.    During  the  dav  tillia.  ,-t> 
and  By  husband  and  I  were  seated  in  the  yard  under  the  shad 
of  large  honey-locust  trees  engaged  ir.  conversation.    At  -- 
time  there  was  a  raly,  or  picnic,  or  celebration  of  some  so 
in  Catrolton,  Green  Bounty.  Illinois,  and  one  feature  of  f- 
entertainment  was  a  man  representing  Abraham  Lincoln  splitt 
rails.      The  conversation  naturally  drifted  to  tr.e  past  lif 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  then  President  o"  the  Unit  i 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  my  husband,  addressi! 
his  uncle,  William  Smith,  remarked,  -Uncle  Sill.  lots  of 
people  in  Missouri  don't  believe  Lincoln  ever  made  a  rail  ■ 
William  smith  replied,  'Oh,  Charlie,  that's  all  non-sense] 
he  helped  me  make  the  rails  that  improved  my  farm  in  Indi 
With  that  statement  William  Smith  arose  and  walked  to  the 
smoke  house,  near  by,  and  from  a  large  box  containing  old 
scraps  of  iron,  horse  shoes,  and  such  old  and- worn  article 
as  are  usually  found  about  a  farm,  got  two  old  axes, 
returned  to  wheje  my  husband  and  I  were  seated  and  placed 
the  one  I  now  exhibit  in  my  lap,  and  stated,  "Abraham  Lineol. 


ana 


s 


*ade  rails  with  each  of  these  axes;  they  are  homemade  axes 
that  I  brought  fro,  Kentucky;  they  ware  made  iu  a  blacksmith 
shop;  I  give  you  one  and  I  will  keep  the  other."  The 

conversation  having  thus  centered  on  Lincoln  and  the  axes, 
William  Smith  pr  ceeded  with  the  following  narrative,  which 
I  give  in  his  words  as  near  as  I  can  remember  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years: 

"Lincoln  was  the  best  judge  of  timber  to  split  I  ever 
saw;  ho  would  cone  to  my  house  of  a  morning  wearing  linen 
pants,  which  were  about  four  inches  too  short,  and  legs  large 
enough  for  a  pillow  slip,  supported  by  one  suspender  over  his 
shoulder,  which  was  always  fastened  to  his  pants  with  a  nail 
or  a  wooden  peg.    He  wore  a  home-made  platted  straw  hat; 
the  crown  filled  with  pennyroyal  to  keep  the  musquitos  away. 
We  would  each  take  one  of  these  axes  and  go  to  the  timber  to 
make  rails.    Wren  we  come  in  from  work  for  dinner  we  would 
throw  the  axes  on  the  wood  pile,  and  after  dinner  the  first 
r>ne  that  reached  the  wood  pile  would  pick  up  an  axe  and  the 
other  pick  up  the  remaining  axe.    At  that  time  I  was  married 
and  had  four  children,  and  Are  was  about  IS  or  19  years  eld. 
Lincoln  was  a  very  quiet  man  and  talked  very  little;  but  was 
the  best  rail  splitter  I  ever  saw.    If  there  was  any  shirking 
between  as,  it  was  that  I  would  give  him  the  but  or  stump  end 
of  a  log,  and  in  doing  that  his  cut  of  the  log  ~ould  generally 
make  fro-  two  to  three'rails  more  than  mine,  but  he  would 
finish  his  in  spite  of  everything  I  could  do  before  I  was 
through  with  mine.    He  would  star^  first  on  one  foot  and  then 
the  other  inspecting  the  cut  of  the  log,  and  then  place  his 
wedge  and  hit  it  to  drive  it  in,  and  I -never  saw  the  wedge 
fly  out  in  my  life;  while  sometimes  I  would  place  my  wedge 
two  or  three  times  before  I  could  split  my  cut  of  the  log; 
and  I  would  sometimes  say,  -Abe  I  believe  my  cut  is  spongy.' 
After  splitting  a  log  he  would  walk  off  and  hunt  another  tree; 


and  sometimes  I  would  gat  there  before  he  made  a  lick,  and  I 
wouli  say,  -Abe  that  tree  will  not  split;  look  at  that  twist 
in  it.'    He  would  not  answer  but  go  to  work  cutting,  and  I 
never  saw  him  cut  a  tree  that. did  not  split  like  an  acorn. 
When  we  wouli  go  to  the  house  for  dinner,  he  would  sit  at 
the  table  to  eat  with  his  hat  on  the  floor  by  his  side,  and 
would  help  his  plate  axft  from  whatever  was  nearest  to  him; 
and  when  he  was  through  eating  leave  the  table  without 
saying  anything*,  walk  out  and  take  up  an  axe  and  start  for  the 
timber.      There  was  nothing  but  a  cow  path  between  my  house 
and  Lincoln's  home;  and  Lincoln  would  come  to  my  house  bare- 
footed, and  his  feet  would  be  as  red  as  a  turkey's  snout 
fro-::  walking  through  the  nettles.    He  was  working  for  me  as 
a  hired  hand  splitting  rails  to  fence  my  farm." 

Affiant  states  that  since  said  date  in  August  1862 
the  axe  has  been  in  her  possession;  her  husband,  Charles 
Vandaveer,  giving  it  to  her,  and  never  claiming  it  after 
William  Smith  placed  it  in  her  possession  as  hereinbefore 
narrated.      Affiant  makes  this  statement  in  writing  and  under 
oath  because  various  parties  have  talked  with  her  in  regard' 
to  the  axe,  and  some  of  them  have  unintentionally  misconstrued 
her  statements,  and  she  desires  now  to  place  her  statement 
in  writing,  over  her  signature,  and  under  oath,  to  perpetuate 
the  facts  above  narrated,  which  are  still  clear  'in  her  memory. 

a: 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this£7' d 
My  commission  as  Notary  Public  will  expire  Jan  ary  12th, 1919 


FRANKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


in  the  ALVA  NEAL  building 
W.  STANLEY  PORTER,  PRINCIPAL 


FRANKLIN,  INDIANA 


September  10,  1934 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

An  article  in  our  local  paper  recently  regarding  Lincoln's  writings, 
reminded  me,  that  I  have  intended  to  write  you  for  some  time. 

To  come  directly  to  the  point,  I  have  an  ax  which  I  believe  was 
Mr.  Lincoln's  ax.    This  no  doubt  raises  your  suspicions,  but  I  will 
relate  the  circumstances  which  cause  me  to  believe  this  is  true,  and 
you  may  be  interested  in  seeing  the  ax  and  giving  your  opinion  regard- 
ing it. 

Mr.  J,  W.  Wedeking,  my  father-in-law,  several  years  ago,  lived  in  Dale, 
Indiana.    He  owned  a  farm  near  Lincoln  Oity,  Indiana.    Returning  from 
his  farm,  he  found  an  ax,  which  he  took  home  intending  to  clean  it  and 
see  if  it  could  be  used  again.    He  was  a  carpenter  and  placed  it  among 
some  of  his  tools.    He  carried  it  among  his  tools  to  Churubusoo,  Indiana, 
and  later  to  Franklin,  Indiana,  where  his  daughter  was  employed  in  these 
schools  as  a  teacher.    While  work  was  slack,  he  removed  the  rust  from 
the  ax  and  gave  it  a  thorough  cleaning.    The  following  inscription  was 
plainly  chiseled  on  the  top  end  of  the  ax,"  A.  Lincoln,  1829".    The  "9" 
in  the  date  is  peculiar,  facing  opposite  the  usual  way  it  is  made. 
This  may  prove  a  mark  of  identity  to  anyone  familiar  with  Mr.  Lincoln's 
writings  during  this  period  of  his  life. 

I  obtained  possession  of  the  ax  when  Mr.  Wedeking  passed  away,  and  have 
kept  it  since  that  time.    Mrs.  Wedeking  is  still  living  and  can  varify 
my  account  of  the  history  of  the  ax.    My  wife  can  also  varify  it. 
While  I  have  shown  the  ax  to  many  of  my  friends,  I  have  never 
tried  to  establish  positive  proof  and  have  never  given  the  story  pub- 
licity.   I  do  not  care  to  have  any  publicity  until  positive  proof  of 
identity  is  established.    I  am  willing  to  take  oath  that  the  account 
of  the  history  of  the  ax  related  above  is  correct  and  true,    rou  may 
investigate  my  character  in  any  way  you  wish  before  answering  this 
letter  or  at  any  time. 

I  feel  certain  this  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  ax,  and  would  be  glad  to  bring 
it  to  Fort  Wayne  for  your  inspection.    With  your  knowledge  of  Lincoln 
relics,  you  may  establish  positive  proof.    I  shall  be  glad  to  do  this 
any  Saturday  or  Sunday  you  may  suggest,  as  I  teach  school  and  could 
not  arrange  for  a  meeting  except  on  these  days. 

Trusting  I  shall  hear  from  you  at  your  convenience,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 


Ernest  H.  Wagner. 


September  21,  1934 


Mr*  Ernest  B.  Wagner 
franl&ia  High  School 
Fraal&in,  Ind, 

^  Sear  Mr.  Wagners 

—  ^  d0lay  iB  answering  your  letter  has  been  toe  to  the 

4^7?  bT.8earehiag  for  a  ^-aimile  of  an  original 
maiiaeeript  in  Llneoln'e  early  da*s  which  will  she*  the  figure  9. 
Iw  ♦Jt'J  cara*Aafros«         a  copy  and  I  regret  to  advise  you 
that  the  figure  9  in  this  instance  is  made  correctly,  which 
would  in  a  measure  fail  to  support  the  authenticity  of  the  in- 
script! on  on  the  eld  ax. 

Lincoln  was  a  very  well  educated  young  mm  for  that 
day  and  time  and  i  felt  quite  positive  before  finding  the  manu- 
script that  he  would  net  have  made  the  figure  9  reversed, 

ftB,.,  However.  I  an  sure  that  the  traditions  surrounding  the 
SSJ^rf J  1  «*  cover  facts  that  my  be  related  to  il  and 
might  offset  the  possible  error  in  the  making  of  the  figure  9. 

*   m   .  w  1  d°  I10*  tMnk  U  b«  wMle  for  you  to  come 

to  Fort  Wayne,  but  if  you  care  to,  you  might  ta&e  a  piece  of 
thin  paper  and  place  it  over  the  signature  and  with  a  flat 
surface  pencil  rub  across  the  paper  so  that  the  indented  name 
and  date  might  be  left  white,    fhis  X  think  is  the  best  way  to 
cepy  an  inscription,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  see  that. 
We  d     have  some  printing  which  Lincoln  did  in  hie  early  days. 

^  «™«a       *®  *5?  ?*!18!  *m  ***  ***  ln  P***l**&  this  identity 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so* 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


LAW;:3B 


Director 

Lincoln  letional  Life  Foundation 


FRANKLIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

IN  THE   ALVA    NEAL  BUILDING 

W.  STANLEY  PORTER.  PRINCIPAL 
FRANKLIN,  INDIANA 

September  29,  1934 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

Enclosed  find  several  copies  of  the 
inscription  found  on  the  ax,  as  your  letter 
directed.    I  made  several  of  them  in  order 
that  you  may  have  the  best  opportunity 
possible  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
inscription.    I  hope  they  are  plain  enough 
to  give  you  the  information  you  will  need. 

Trusting  I  shall  hear  from  you  when 
you  complete  your  study  of  the  inscriptions, 
I  remain, 


"fours  sincerely 


October  1,  195* 


Mr.  Ernest  E.  Wagner 
Franklin  Ugh  School 
Franklin,  Indiana 

My  dear  Mr.  Vfegner: 

Your  letter  with  enclosures  has  arrived 
and  I  have  made  comparisons,  the  results  of  which  you 
will  find  on  the  attached  slip.     I  rather  fear  that 
identification  falls  down  on  the  points  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

We  would  he  pleased  to  hear  from  you  if 
yon  find  other  information  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  the  ax. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Um:  MM 


Director 


July  29,  19^ 


Mr.  Hamilton  Long 
1702  H.  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  12,  miaoUi 

%  daar  ]fc*.  Longt 

m  certainly  associate  your  though  tfulneas  In 
inniftmrrTrci  our  Lincoln  Interests   calling  attention  to 
JUAge  miter  Brewer  of  our  Foundation  collection* 

Ve  vill  lie  bapsy  indeed  to  contact  Judge  Brewer 

yoa  suggested  In  your  letter. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Director 


1702  N.  LA  SALLE  STREET 


CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 


July  24,1948 


Dr.  Louis  A,  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  H&tional  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  the  copies  of  "Lincoln  Lore"  which  I  always 
enjoy.      For  once,  I  can  he  the  giver  —  of  valuable  informa- 
tion at  least.    A  gentleman  here  in  Chicago,  Judge  'falter 
Brewer,  of  231  S.  LaSalle  Street,  told  me  yesterday  that  he 
has  a  broad-axe  which  belonged  to  Lincoln.     I  instantly 
thought  of  your  museum  as  the  most  fitting  place  of  safe- 
keeping and  exhibition;  and  raised  the  question  of  the  possi- 
bility of  your  being  given  this  item  at  a  suitable  time.  The 
Judge  indicated  that  this  is  possible;  though  its  actual 
possession  by  you  will  not  be  permissible  for  some  time,  due 
to  circumstances  which  the  Judge  explained  to  me. 

Since  he  is  going  away  soon,  perhaps  for  several  months, 
I  suggest  that  you  write  him  promptly  in  this  regard;  to 
pave  the  way  for  further  negotiation  between  you  at  a  time 
which  is  mutually  agreeable. 


copy  to  Judge  Brewer 


July  29,  19*8 


tola!  *WM*I  Wmmrn 
231  8.  LaSalle  Btinet 
CMcago,  Illinois 

%  dear  Judge  Brewer  i 

Our  friend  Nr.  Hamilton  long  of  Chicago  has  called 
to  our  attention  the  fact  that  you  have  In  your  possession  a 
broad-axe  shtea  once  belonged  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

9hls  is  an  interesting  carlo  Indeed  and  it  certainly 
vooM  be  very  acceptable  as  an  exhibit   in  our  Foundation 
Museum  if  you  have  no  other  plan  for  disposing  of  it. 

He  trust  you  nay  sometlne  have  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  our  Lincoln  collection  here  at  Fort  V&yne« 


Tery  truly  yours, 


Director 


Brewer  8  Farreix 


1559  CONTINENTAL  ILLINOIS  BANK  BUILDING 


WALTER  BREWER 
EDWARD  J.  FARRELL 


Chicago  l 


OTTO  W.  BERG 
WILLIAM  L.  MC  KAY 
WALTER  BREWER  JR. 


TELEPHONE  RANDOLPIT  4440 


July  30-1948. 


Dr.  Louis  A.Warren  , 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Port  Wayne  , Indiana. 
Dear  Dr. Warren  : 

I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
29fth  re  the  Lincoln  broad-ax.  I  have  it  in  my  possession, 
but  may  be  required  to  keep  it  in  my  possession  for  some 
little  time.  Keep  it  on  your  tab  and  some  time  if  you 
desire  --in  another  year--  drop  me  a  line. 


RAILSPLITTING  AXE 

Uncle  Who  Worked  With  Abe 
Gave.lt  to  Her— Refused 
to  Exhibit  it. 


MONTGOMERY  CITY,  Mo.,  March 
21.— Mrs.   Savala  Vandaveer  of  this 
Place  has  the  axe  with  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  made  rails.    Then  he 
«^f0r,kin&  with  her  uncle.  William 
5 Pith-   ,n   Greene   County,  Indiana. 
■Mrs.    Vandaveer  has   lived   in  this 
county   for  about   eighty-six  years, 
almost  her  entire  life. 
■»r'.'£,braham  Ltncoln  and  my  uncle, 
William   Smith,   lived   on  adjoining 
rarms  in  Indiana,"  said  Mrs.  Vanda- 
veer.   "Mr.  Lincoln  had  come  to  In-  1 
<M,ana  from  Kentucky  with  his  mother 
and    settled    near    Uncle  William's 
?fim'    He  was  ei&nteen  years  old, 
tall  and  slender,  a  handy  man  with 
an  axe.   Uncle  William  employed  him 
to  help  him  make  rails  with  which 
to  fence  his  farm,  and  he  furnished 
two  axes,  one  for  his  own  use  and 
one  for  Lincoln's  use.  The  axe  Lincoln 
used  has  been  in  the  family  ever 
Blnce.   The  Governor  of  Illinois  heard 
that  my  husband,  now  dead,  had  this 
axe,  and  during  the  Chicago  World's 
-Fair  sent  a  messenger  to  us  asking ' 
that  we  place  it  on  exhibition.    We  ' 
refused  and  have  not  even  allowed 
t0  be  taken  away  to   be  photo- 
graphed. 

"When  the  war  broke  out,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Vandaveer,  "my  husband 
and  I  visited  Uncle  William,  who 
then  lived  in  Green  County,  111 
About  that  time  there  was  much 
dpubt,  especially  here  in  Missouri, 
that  Lincoln  ever  was  a  rail  splitter. 
My  husband  and  Uncle  William  dis- 
cussed the  matter. 

u  "U,ncIe  William  declared  he  worked 
beside  Mr.  Lincoln  and  showed  us 
the  axe  with  which  Lincoln  worked 
He  declared  Lincoln  could  look  at  a 
easily ml  te11  wbether  it;  could  be  split 

"'When  he  set  his  iron  wed-e,* 
said  my  uncle,  'you  could  wager  it 
would  stay  there  until  the  log  opened 
He  could  beat  me  all  to  pieces  work- 
£5.  Ur+t?  tree-  He  worI«>d  hard  and  I 
had  little  to  say.  When  he  finished 
«V,f  J.°  !l*  e&Ve  me  his  axe  ant3  started 
politics  "?  W°rldl  and  flnally  entered 

Mrs.  Vandaveer  says  that  her  hus-  I 
band  was  given  the  axe  by  her  uncle. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Vandaveer  was 
offered  an  ox  team  for  the  axe,  but  I 
refused  to  part  with  it 


CONGER 


Lincoln's  Ax 

ARAILSPLITTER'S  ax  supposed  to  have  been  owned  by  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  lived  in  Spencei -County, 
Indiana,  is  now  the  property  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Wagner,  athletic  director  and  *f^g™«£?%. 
L  Indiana.  Mr.  Wagner  came  into  possession  of  the  ax  at  the  death  of  h»  ^her-m-law  the  We^W. 
Wedeking.    Quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  Mr.  Wedeking,  then  a  resident  of  Dale  ^^^f^ 
across  the  country  from  his  farm  near  Lincoln  City,  the  boyhood  home  of  Lincoln,  -to  k s  o^«  ^w 
miles  away.    In  a  wooded  ravine  he  found  an  old  ax,  badly  rusted  and  w.thout  a  handle     La*e^  W^  ™ 
examined  it  he  noticed  some  crude  carving  on  the  flat  side  of  the  tool.    He  cleaned  it  off  and  to  ^ajnaze 
ment  read,  "A.  Lincoln,  1829,"  cut  in  letters  similar  to  those  which  later  became  a  world-famous  s.gnature. 
Mr  Wedeking  made  a  beautiful  walnut  handle  for  the  ax  and  kept  the  unique  relic  as  a  valuable  keepsake. 
Lincoln  lived  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  until  1830,  and  had  a  local  reputation  as  a  champion  railsplitter. 
By  use  of  a  magnifying  glass  the  signature  possibly  may  be  read  in  the  above  picture.  „     ,  .  _ 
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LINCOLN'S  BROADAX 


Lincoln  Axliead 

Muhcie.vind;  (Spl.^An  his- 
toric f  axhead,  one  used  by 
Abraham'  Lincoln  to  split  fails 
on  an  Indian^  farm,  has  been 
given  to  Ball  State  Teachers 
nouriced  yesterday.  \ 

The  gift  was  given  anony- 
mously^'/J  :\\r.   ■  '..>'• 

Dr.  John :  R.  Emens, .  presi- 
dent, said  the  axhead  was 
owned,  originally  by;  William 
Smith,  whose  farm-  adjoined 
that  of  the  Lmcolns.^  K  ;  '  f  ; 
Emens  said  Lincoln  used  the 
ax  when  he  worked  as  a  hired 
hand  for.  Smith,  helping  him 
fence  his  farm.  Lincoln  was 
then  18  years  'old.    >'     .    ■  ;• 

Smith  later  gave  the-,  ax  to 
his  nephew,  whose  family'kept 
it  until  1928  when  it  was  sold, 
according  to  Emens. 


Abe's  Axe  Lands 

But  This  Time  It  Falls  Into 
Harvard's  Collection 

Of  Lincolniana 
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There's  one  American  tradition 
that  won't  suffer  the  debunking 
that  has  befallen  so  many  of  the 
tales  with  which  schoolboys  and 
girls  were  once  regaled.  That  one  is 
the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
prowess  as  a  rail-splitter. 

The  ten-pound  axe  wielded  by 
Lincoln  in  cutting  the  logs  for  the 
kitchen  fireplace  and  hewing  fence 
rails  for  the  fields  has  been  added 
to  the  collection  of  Lincolniana  in 
the  Widener  Library  at  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  England  has  its  full  share  of 
Lincoln  mementos.  Another  splen- 
did collection  of  such  relics  may  be 
viewed  at  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  (G-ll).  =J 


